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From November, 1884, until tlie early spring of 1880 the writer lived 
at Fort Wingate, a military station in nortliwesteru Xew IMexico. Dur- 
ing the earlier part of this period there was always to be found a boating 
population of IsTavajos living on the outskirts of the fort. Ineliiding 
men, women, and children, these vailed in number I rom twenty to a hun- 
dred or more, depending upon the time of the year. A few of them, 
however, remained th(‘ year round, and these, as well as the others, 
furnished ample material for the ethnological study of this interesting 
tribe. Accounts of many of their simple industries, of their arts and 
craniology have already been published by the writer, and it is now 
intended to give the result of my studies concerning their methods of 
architecture, and the influence which civilization has had upon the 
mind of these Indians — a contact which has led them to improve their 
plans of house-building, and has liad the effect of bringing almnt an 
evolution of the same. 

During the early part of the summer of 1885 the Indians who remained 
all the year round in the neighborhood of Fort Wingate took np their 
abode on the summit of a barren, rounded hill, situated near the officers’ 
qnai'ters. Ifere I watdied them with imaeasing interest, as they con- 
structed tlieir first permanent dwellings in this part of the country. 
Men and women entered upon this labor, though the men difl the heav- 
ier part of the work. 

Having selected a site, more or h‘ss circular with a diaimder some- 
thing like 15 to 20 feet, they would clear it of all stone and rubbish, and 
often to some extent excavate it, ot else improve a natural excavation 
which existed. Next some twenty or thirty logs, usuall 3 M)f i)ine, are 
brought, which vary in size from one as big as a bean i)ole to a piece of 
timber averaging 8 or 9 inches in diameter. Often these aregalliered 
in the forest, but occasional!}" the Indians cut them down, using s(une 
old condemned ax they have found in the refuse of the ])ost. Bl anches 
are also brought, and a thick, clayish mud is mixed (d(;se by the near- 
est running stream or spring of water. All being ready, several of the 
builders erect a tripod, (Mniiposed of soineof thestoubn- ]he(‘(‘s (fl'timber, 
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aiul bury tlieir lieuvier ends in tlie periphery of the exenviitiou. 

Tliis priimiry framework is now streiE^theiied l)y lidding- to it other 
pieces, care being taken to leave a proiier aiiei ture for a door on tlie 
side least cximsed to tlie prevailing winds, and an opening at the apex 
to allow the eseaiie of smoke. Soon there is but little left to do, as far 
as tlie oodwork is concerned, except to till in the interstices between 
the larger ])ic(*es of timber with the lightm* poles. 

To give th(‘ traine additional strength, ])ieces of rock are now placed 
here and theic*, both inside and out, at the lower ends of those pieces of 
timber whiik, from some cause or other, are the least secure, or are likely 
to slip. Plastering with mud is next in order, and this is thickly laid on 
the outside, lilliug in as muc h as possilde all the spaces between the 
logs and jioles, and piling it up all the way around the base, externally. 
This operation is performed AAith the naked hands, though occasionally 
a smooth iiiece of bark may be used in lieu of a trowel, but this is an 
exception. The top of the doorAvay is squared off* with a stout stick as 
a crosspiet'C, and sometimes the chimney is finished up a little with Hat 
stones, as may be seen in the hut in the distance in pi. XLi, and a blanket 
is invariably hung as a door. A few branches are now laid all over the 
outsid(% as a simple means of protection against dogs and children, Avho 
might otherwise run over the fresh mud. These are eventually bloAvii 
away, or burned inside. Oftmi an old coinlemned i>ieceof (ianvas comes 
into })lay, being laid over the exterior as far as it will go, and admira- 
bly ])rotecting the jilaster against the elements. This finishes the con- 
struction of the primitive Navajo house, and in the spring of 1885 these 
Indians had advanced no further in the construction of their dwellings. 

In ])1. XLI a Navajo and his sister are seen in the doorway of one of 
the huts heretofore described, and it Avill be seen that the woman is 
dressed in a someAAdiat civilized ('ostuine. She is the only Navajo squaw 
in that part of the country that ever did so, and she botli received and 
courtiMl the attention of the soldiers of the garrison, and was withal a 
rcanarkable chai acter. 

During th(‘ following yi^ar some of these Navajos commenced build- 
ing in a little more sheltered situation, (*los(‘, to but to the westward of 
the fort. Although they used similar materials to those mentioned in 
my jirevious descri]>tion, the form of the house was by no means the 
same. Its sid(‘s upon the east and south weri', vertical; the roof was 
horizontal, whil(‘ its side t<) th(‘ west AA^as slanting. jMoreoAuu’, they had 
gotten hold of some old i)i(‘ces of stoA^e Joints and jiassed them to the 
lear outside avIkm c Ihcur fn^e end was again turned iq^Avards, and there 
]ilastered and stoned up as a (diiiiiney (see ])1. xlti). In many ])articulars 
this house Avas lar more (‘omfoitable and roomy, and as a- study it AA^as 
e\c(M‘(liugly interesting, for it not only showed improA'cmeut, but aaus 
] <miarkabl(‘, inasmuch as it ('ombined that improAumient Avith their 
])i‘istine notions of house building, AA hich vro. see in the slant! ng Avest 
side of the structure. In fact it Avould Ix^ ditthailt to conceiAa^ of a 
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stnu*ture .sUimliiig; so immodiately betwixt what these Indians first 
ere<‘ted as a bouse and that wliirh still remains to be d(‘seribed. 

Th(‘re are soni(‘ int(‘restin^' ti^uivs standing- about th(^ doorway of 
tlie house sliown iji the s(‘eond plate. The man with his hainl resting 
upon his left hip is •• Navajo »Iake,’^ the celebrated silversmith of the 
tribe, whose work has formed the basis of one of the r(*])orts of th(‘ 
IInit(‘d States Bureau of Ethnology. Charlie stands with his carbine 
in the hollow of his arm; he is a well-known fTOveriim cut Navajo scout. 
The man with the blanket over his slioidders is an old chi<d', longsim*e 
retir(al; the others are also Navajos. Th(‘ woman with th(‘ ])aby in the 
cradle is the subj(M‘t of om^ of the illustrations to a pa]x*r which has re- 
cently been accepted for publication by the Popular Science ^lonthly, 
of New A'ork. 

Near the house we have just des<*ribed the Navajos built another 
sometime during the si)ring of 1888, and it showed in its cnery detail a 
niark(Ml advTince in house-building. It had but one room, to be sure, 
but it would accommodate a, family comfortably, living as these ])eople 
ai*(‘ accustomed to do indoors. All its sides were vertical and built 
regularlyof heavy ])ieces of finetimber, the interstices among them Ixdng 
earefully si^uhnl with a g(‘iierous supi)l>- of mud ])laster. The roof had 
a moderate i)itch to it, and was built of boards nailed on to cross 
rafters, th<^ whole b(*ing hea vily <*overed over with mud. (PI. XLiii.) 

Small strips of board wei(‘ us(*d in other i>arts, as over the door and 
els(*.where, whih‘ some heavy i)ieces of timber su])portcd tlu^ strmdure 
on the <mtsid(' as struts. Tlum th(» door jfself was a n^al door on 
hinges which th(*y had obtained somewhere and hung with no little in- 
genuity. They had also semired an ohi condemned stov<* with its joints 
of pi])e from the fort, and had s(d itu]) (juite comfortabl(‘ inside. 

The floor was nf (*artli, but lev<‘l, hard, and dry, and here and there 
ab(mt the interior were evidcmces of a growing notion of comfort. 

In this i>ieture W(* hav(^ the family fully re])r(\s(*nt<Ml. man is 

standing with his hand resting njmn the door, his wile is seat(‘d out- 
side weaving a belt, and at her si<le is her baby boy, seate<l u])on a 
blanket of her own maniilactnre. The whoh‘ is a sc(‘ 1 k^ of marked 
naturalness and great inten^st, and one that I'art^ly rewards the labors 
of the ])hotographer among these peoi>le, who are vovy avc‘rs(‘ to hav- 
ing their ]>ictiir<‘S thus tak(*n, and one must know tlnmi well and be 
liked by th(*m Ixdbre h<* can hoix^ to su(H*eed. 1 1 was months before 
they ])ecame in any way accustomed to my camera. A group of gam- 
blers never would ])erniit the <c\i)osure to be i!iade; th(\v invariably 
rolled thems(dv<\s u]> in th(‘ir blankets, and lay as qiiicd as so many arma- 
<lillos until the (*nemy had d<‘part<Ml. l>y tact and i)ers(*V(Tance, Inev- 
ever, a great many valuable* n(\gativ(*s wei*e procured by the* writer, 
which de|)ict all manmu’ of s(m*iu^s from tin* elaily lile 4>f th(*se Indians. 

Nearly all the (fovernment and otlu*r buildings at AVingate* are built 
of adobe* bri(‘ks, a iiil tlie*se brie*ks are^ maeh* in the imme*eliate vicinity of 
the post by the Navaje>s, whe) are* hir(*el lor the purpose. 
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()ft(*ii i4n)iii)S of tliese Indiaus liavc watehod the erection of a ]arg<^ 
two-stoi‘i(Ml house built witli tliese bri(*ks, and yet I have never heard 
any of them say that it was their intention to use the same kind of 
materials in l)iiildiiig' their owui houses. There are tw^o things which 
jirobably deter them from doing this, and from following the example 
of the white man, one of whi<*h is the dread of criticism, and tlie other a 
fear, jierhaps, of exciting his Jealousy and being ])rohibited the use of 
such material. AYere tliey to attempt to erect houses of brick, I think 
the}^ would doubtless suc(‘ced. 



